









VOLUME XXV. 


HOW HE LEARNED MUSIC. 
THE YOUNG FARMER’S STORY. 


She came to our village that winter, 
(Her father and mother were dead). 
‘*A pupil of Signor Maestro’s, 
To teach the piano,” she said. 


She sang in our church-choir on Sunday, 
A vision of beauty and grace; 

With voice like the lark’s in the spring-time— 
Too bright for her pale, timid face. 


| made up my mind I'd learn music 

If she’d teach. (You needn't laugh, now.) 
| didn’t know B-flat from broom. stick; 

But I'd try like a colt at the plow. 


She boarded at deacon McClernand’s, 
His folks knew hers back in Larue; 

I went there to ask her for lessons, 
Another young chap was there, too! 


Both music-struck ? Rather the teacher; 
At least that’s the way it struck me. 

But she ‘‘ had expected young ladies,”’ 
She shyly demurred to our plea. 


We had to beg hard to be taken, 
I meant to improve every chance; 
And when at the last she consented, 
I paid for two terms in advance. 


Succeeded? Of course | succeeded; 
At least, in the best of my scheme. 
I have a grand voice—to call cattle, 
Or to handle a government team! 
| told her | needed more practice, 
And begged her to take me for life; 
I loved music dearly—but better 
| loved her—would she be my wife ? 


She said I had not done her credit, 
She hated a failure to make; 

And so she consented for only 
Her art-reputation’s sake! 

Yes, that is our farm in the valley, 
Joins up to the town on the west; 

Of all the fine places for farming 
You'll own it is one of the best. 


Now come and stop with us till Monday, 
I want to present her to you; 
She isn’t just all music either, 
But a trim little housekeeper too. 
Come in; | presume supper’s ready, 
I know there'll be welcome for you; 
I want you to sample her cooking— 
I'll show you our ten-months old too. 
Frank E. HALe. 


- THE LAUREL-WREATH. 


a 
BY PAUL ARENE. 
[Adapted from the French by Alys Hallard.] * 


‘ ‘or yes!” said Antoine, ‘‘] am quite happy—quite con- 
tented and happy.” 

I looked around at the room with its brightly-polished oak 
floor, which reflected the legs of the chairs and the blaze from 
the wood-fire; at the stiff white curtains, carefully darned 
here and there, and then out through the window at the 
trimly-kept garden. Everything was certainly as neat and 
orderly as possible in the little dwelling where I had found 
my old friend. 

could scarcely believe indeed that this calm-looking, 
rather stout man was Antoine, my friend, who in the old 
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days had been such a devoted musician, who used to be so 
active and energetic, and whose nerves were always like a 
tightly-strung violin cord. 

No, there was no mistake about it; what he said was evi- 
dently perfectly true, and he was quite contented and happy 
in his new surroundings. 

There was nothing whatever about the room which re- 
vealed the artist, unless indeed it were the piano, and that 
was Closed and served as a stand for several vases of flowers. 
Presently though I discovered just above the piano, hanging 
on the wall, what looked like the skeleton of a wreath. It 
was tied at the top with a faded ribbon on which were some 
printed words in gold letters. There was one single leaf 
hanging on to the skeleton frame showing that it had origi- 
nally been a laurel-wreath. 

Oh, what memories this awakened in my mind! —and 
as Antoine made up the fire with fresh logs of wood my 
thoughts went back to the triumphal night of his famous 
‘* Virgilian Symphony,” that night never to be forgotten (at 
any rate, by me) when I had seen my friend win his honors. 

In the midst of a very storm of applause a young and beau- 
tiful woman had advanced and presented Antoine with that 
wreath made of laurel leaves which it was said had been 
gathered for the purpose from Virgil's tomb. 

Antoine's face had been livid with pride and excitement, 
and many had been his dreams of future triumphs. He was 
evidently not thinking about his laurel-wreath just now as he 
poked the fire into a crackling blaze. 

‘*The world’s a queer place” he said, laughing; ‘‘ who 
on earth would have thought of your finding me out here 
like this by pure luck, in the midst of my exile, and right in 
this out-of-the-way little place?”’ 

‘* How did it come about that you planted yourself here ?” 
| asked. ‘‘I never knew what possessed you to leave Paris.” 

**Well, it was just chance—nothing else. The idea took 
me one day to get away fora bit. | had no thought of stay- 
ing long, perhaps a month at the outside. | was just worn 
out with the rush and turmoil of Paris, wearied and exhaust- 
ed with the hard work of an artist's life. You know it is 
just one never-ending series of weeks without a single day 
of rest; it is worse, a thousand times, than the life of a labor- 
er, for there is never the sign of just one free day. 

“* Well, | came away then for a change, and it was just luck 
that made me stop here. | took a fancy to the name of 
the place in the railway guide, and thought | should like to 
see what sort of a spot it was. 

‘*| had just dropped on the right thing as it happened. 
There is a river, very fine scenery, plenty of shady willow 
trees, and in the distance a whole range of misty-looking 
hills. It was the very spot for a lazy holiday. What fasci- 
nated me though, above and beyond anything (probably 
from its very contrast with Paris, where one hears such an 
infernal lot of noises all mixed up together)———well, it was 
just that; in the midst of an atmosphere of perfect silence | 
could hear distinct and characteristic sounds: a church-bell 
perhaps, or the blacksmith’s hammer, and as it was autumn, 
a sportsman shooting on the distant hills. 

**! had not been here long when Providence undertook to 
arrange matters for me by say me, in the first place, come 
across an old friend of mine. He was living at his family 
place which he had inherited. It was a rambling old manor- 
house that looked more like a vast farm, and he was just lead- 
ing the life of a country gentleman. 
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‘*He had a niece staying there who was young and pretty, 
and well, the long and short of it is she is my wife now. 

‘*I had no idea of leaving Paris altogether, but fully in- 
tended to spend the winter there every year. 

‘‘For two years we did this, but the third winter we 
hadn't the courage to give up our easy-going life. The per- 
spective of dinners and evening-dress visits and small-talk, 
theaters and late hours—well, all this had somehow lost its 
charm. 

‘‘Time went on and then we had our two children to 
think of, and so, gradually, I got used to living away from 
Paris, until now it seems to me like some great city which 
I can see only through a mist, and it is as though it were a 
long way off and I had forgotten the road. 

‘*We have therefore, as you see, developed into regular 
country people and have a few friends in the neighborhood 
with whom we do not have to stand on ceremony. I shoot 
and fish and help with the hay-making and getting the corn 
in, and then we have wine from our own vines, and so for 
the last ten years we have been going on like this.”’ 

‘*But what about your music?” 

‘‘My music!” repeated Antoine slightly confused. ‘‘Oh! 
well, it is not quite neglected; | have a whole lot of airs and 
scraps in my portfolio, and then | have the ideas for one or 
two important works, but nothing finished. You shall see 
them. Between you and me, old fellow, | must confess 
that it is a bit difficult to get on with that here. | can't 
tell what it is that is wanting; perhaps it is the air of Paris 
—air which seems to intoxicate and stir one’s very, being. 
But there, the very sight of you has acted as an incentive, 
and | will set to work again tomorrow; | will, upon my 
honor.” 

Set to work again? Poor Antoine! Presently there was 
a knock at the hall door and we heard the servant go;to open 
It. 

‘‘My wife!” said Antoine the next minute, as a charming 
looking woman entered, preceded by two pretty children 
dressed in sailor costumes and with rosy cheeks and sun- 
burnt bare legs all covered with scratches and bruises. 

| received a hearty welcome, and the children, who were 
rather shy with a stranger, were pushed towards me to 
shake hands. 

‘You will stay to dinner with us, | hope?” said Antoine’s 
wife. 

‘| should rather think so,” replied my friend before I had 
time to answer; ‘‘he will stay with us altogether as long as 
he is in the neighborhood.” 

Suddenly Madame Antoine’s face clouded over. ‘‘I am so 
sorry,” she said, ‘‘ but do you know there is positively only 
stew for dinner today can you put up with it?” 

‘*] should rather think so. Why, there is nothing | would 
rather have.” 

‘*My husband likes it, so that we often have it.” 

Madame Antoine disappeared after a few minutes, excus- 
ing herself on the plea that she had to superintend the cook- 
ing. 

Pre sently she reappeared, carrying a cup and a spoon. 

‘‘ You must excuse the want of ceremony,” she said laugh- 
ing, ‘‘but my husband always likes to taste whether it is 
seasoned to his fancy.” 

Antoine took the cup and, after tasting it, pronounced it 
satisfactory. His wife then took a spoonful. 

‘No, there is something wanting, whatever is it?” 

She stood there a minute thinking and then said suddenly, 

‘Ah, | know; we have forgotten the laurel-leaf,” and then, 
in a matter-of-fact way, quite unconscious of the sacrilege 
she was committing, she walked across to the piano and lift- 
ing her chubby hand up, gathered the last leaf of the laurels 
from Virgil's tomb, and the dry, bare branch in the form of 
a wreath was left hanging by its faded ribbon with the gold 
letters. 

This deed which had horrified me did not seem to surprise 











Antoine. My poor friend had no doubt grown resigned to 
seeing his former glory pass away into the stew. 

In another quarter of an hour | too had forgotten it, for 
with the added seasoning of the laurel-leaf that stew was 
delicious. 


THE CHOICE OF PIECES FOR PIANO PUPILS. 
FRANK L. EYER. 


Te choose proper pieces for pupils is a difficult task, a 
task wherein many teachers, especially young ones, fail. 

The piece should be one containing no technical difficulties 
the pupil can not master, one he will like and one that will 
advance his taste and knowledge. 

Young teachers should possess themselves of graded lists 
of pieces, prepared by eminent authorities to guide them, 
though even these are not always to be relied upon. A great 
deal depends upon the kind of pupil you have to deal with. 
Some pupils must be pushed and some pulled along, while 
to others you have only to point the path and ay follow it. 

There is the pupil who brings you the piece you have given 
him and tells you he can’t learn it, he doesn't like it. A 
question arises in your mind then whether to make him learn 
it or humor his whim. On the whole it is best to compel 
him to learn it, though in some cases it might be better to 
do otherwise. That keen ability to read human nature, every 
teacher should possess, must be your guide in such an in- 
stance. 

Another kind of pupil says, ‘‘Give mea hard piece.”” You 
put one before him and he says, ‘‘Oh, that is easy,”’and pro- 
ceeds to stumble through it in such a manner as to make you 
wish you were off the earth. 

Let such a one select a piece for himself. He almost in- 
variably picks out something that looks very black, and is 
therefore hard (?), with an attractive title. Whatever it is, 
keep him at it until he is sick and tired of it and begins to 
see how hopeless is his task, then read him a lecture he will 
never forget. About one dose of this kind of medicine will 
suffice. 

Another kind of pupil can not appreciate classical music, 
but prefers to play two-steps, Aunt Sally’s polkas, etc. Have 
that pupil bring you a piece to his liking, and place beside 
it a good, classical piece, and proceed to show him the beau- 
ty of classical form, giving examples from botany, architect- 
ure, or anything that will enable him to see what form is. 
Give him an insight into harmony and the correct progres- 
sion of certain chords, and, if he has the right ‘‘stuff”’ in him, 
you can soon lead him into the right direction. Use simple, 
melodious pieces, well written, at the start and you can 
gradually wean him entirely away from the trashy music he 
has been accustomed to playing. 

Such proceedings may cost you a pupil or two. Do not 
be discouraged if they do. You will only lose undesirable 
pupils who would never have been a credit to you or them- 
selves. One good pupil is worth. ten poor ones. 

It sometimes aids a rather slow pupil, in order to awaken 
his facultiés, to give him a piece beyond his abilities to pla 
and let him work at it a while, and, again, it is often of benefit 
to a brilliant, but rather shallow pupil, to have him study an 
easy piece in order to call his attention to form, interpretation, 
phrasing, expression, and so on. In fact, there is no end to 
the many schemes you can resort to to interest and advance 

upils. 
. The cases mentioned so far have been exceptions to what 
you usually meet. For the selection of suitable pieces for 
the average pupil no rules can be given, though a few points 
can be enumerated which may aid the young and inexperi- 
enced teacher. 

The most important thing is to never give a pupil a piece 
that he can not master. Nothing will ruin and discourage 
a pupil sooner than to give him a piece he can only half play. 
It will get him into the habit of doing everything half way. 



















Music for the piano resolves itself naturally into scales, 
chords and arpeggios. Hence it stands to reason that until 
a pupil has a knowledge of these he can not play a piece full 
of runs, chords, etc. It is in such a manner, to some extent, 
you must use your judgment in making selections. 

Children, you will find, are very fond of imaginative pieces. 
Choose a piece with a suggestive title, and tell the pupil a 
little story about it, and you can count on good results en- 
suing. Be sure and give the children sheet music. A child 
will take more interest in a two-page piece than in a whole 
instruction book of pieces, no matter how good they may be. 
To a child a piece is in sheet form, not in a book. 

Some pupils require special training before they can play 
sonatinas or sonatas nicely, though they may play compo- 
sitions of a lighter order very well. The cause of this is often 
in a lack of the appreciation of form, and also because the 
word sonatina or sonata suggests but little to their imagi- 
nation. Here your story-telling faculty can come into use. 

The age of the pupil must sometimes guide you. A teacher 
is frequently called upon to instruct a beginner who is ad- 
vanced in years, Such a one demands easy music, but it 
must not be children’s music. A pupil of this kind, aided by 
his maturer intellect, will be able to play a more difficult class 
of music than a child can at the same stage of instruction. 

Such are a few of the points to be considered in choosing 
pieces for pupils. It is a large subject and worthy of your 
closest study. No rules can be laid down, for what might 
apply in one case might utterly fail in another. The main 
point to bear in mind is this: never give a pupil any piece 
until he is prepared for it.—The Musician. 


MUSIC TO BE REMEMBERED. 


RS. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE tells a pretty story 
of a famous player and composer whom she calls ‘‘ My 
Musician.” She was living in Paris with her grandmother, 
and one day, to her positive fright, was taken to drive by a 
Scotch lady, a spinster, tall and thin, one of three sisters, 
for all of whom her grandmother had a greatregard. ‘‘She 
spoke to me, | believe,” says Mrs. Ritchie, ‘‘ but my heart 
was in my mouth; | hardly dared listen to what she said.” 
The carriage turned into a side street, and presently stopped 
at a door. 

Miss X. got out, carefully handling a heavy basket, and, 
telling the little girl to follow, began climbing the shiny 
stairs. She rang a bell, and the door was opened by a 
slight, delicate-looking man, with long hair, bright eyes, and 
a thin, hooked nose. 

Miss X. a down her basket, caught both his hands in 
hers, shook them gently, and began to scold him in an 
affectionate, reproving way for having come to the door. 
He laughed, said he had guessed who it was, and motioned 
the two to enter. In the room was no furniture except an 
upright piano and a few straw chairs. 

Miss X. inquired after his health. Had he slept? He 
shook his head. Had he eaten? He shrugged his shoulders 
and pointed to the piano. He had been composing some- 
thing; would Miss X. like to hear it? 

She would, certainly; but it would tire him. It could not 
be good for him. 

He smiled again, shook back his long hair, and sat down. 
And then the music began, and the room was filled with 
continuous sound, he looking over his shoulder now and 
then to see if his hearers were liking it. 

‘*The lady sat absorbed,” says Mrs. Ritchie, ‘‘ and as | 
looked at her I saw tears in her eyes—great, clear tears 
rolling down her cheeks, while the music poured on and on. 

‘“*] can't, alas, recall that music! | would give anything 
to remember it now; but, the truth is, | was so interested 
in the people that | scarcely listened. When he stopped at 
last and looked round, the lady started up. 
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‘** You mustn’t play any more,’ she said; ‘no more, no 
more, it’s too beautiful’—and she praised him and thanked 
him in a tender, motherly, pitying sort of a way, and then 
hurriedly said we ‘nust go; but as we took leave she added, 
almost in a whisper, with a humble, apologizing look: 

‘**1 have brought you some of that jelly, and my sister 
sent some of the wine that you fancied the other day. Pray, 
pray try to take a little.’ 

**He shook his head, seeming more vexed than grateful; 
but she put him back softly, closed the door upon him and 
the offending basket, and hastened away. As we were 
coming downstairs she wiped her eyes again. 

‘* By this time | had got to understand the plain, tall, grim, 
warm-hearted woman; all my silly terrors were gone. She 
looked hard at me as we drove away. 

‘**Never forget that you have heard Chopin play,’ she 
said, with emotion, ‘for soon no one will hear him play any 
more.’ ”’ 


THE FIRST ORATORIO. 


HE first dramatic oratorio, with declamatory music and 


without spoken dialogue, was ‘‘ The Representation of 


the Soul and Body,” a morality-play composed by Emilio 
del Cavaliere; it was performed in the Oratory in 1600. 
During the seventeenth century oratorios continued to be 
performed in the Roman Churches, though little concerning 
them is known. The principal composer was Carissimi, 
who made the music structural rather than dramatic, and 
some of his oratorios are published and have been performed 
in recent times. Handel composed an oratorio in the same 
style when he was at Rome in 1708. Afterwards Handel 
devoted himself to opera during many years in London. 
While chapelmaster to the Duke of Chandos he had com- 
posed a masque on the subject of ‘‘ Haman and Mordecai,” 
and when opera was failing he performed this work with 
scenery and dresses under the title of ‘‘Esther.” Then, 
giving up all dramatic accessories, he performed ‘‘ Deborah” 
and ‘‘Athalia” in 1733, ‘‘the performers being disposed after 
the manner of the Coronation Musick”; that is, he turned 
the dramatic performances into concert-works, and thus 
invented the concert-oratorio. After 1740 he devoted him- 
self exclusively to oratorios, and, since theatrical performances 
were then forbidden on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, he 
gave his oratorios on these days. The English public so 
much appreciated them that Handel profited 42,000 during 
his last season. They were all set to poor words, except 
‘*Messiah” and ‘‘Israel in Egypt,”” which were selected from 
the Bible, and ‘‘Samson,” much of which was taken from 
Milton. Contemporary with Handel was Bach, whose ora- 
torios, if they may be so termed, were a part of the Lutheran 
Service, and are not to be considered concert-works. They, 
however, use the forms of secular music, and there is some 
reason to believe Bach's ‘‘ Passion Music” was objected to 
on that ground. Not only the Passions, but also the Christ- 
mas, Easter, Ascension, and Whitsuntide oratorios of Bach 
are all really Church anthems on a large scale. Handel's 
concert-oratorios were imitated after his death by Arne and 
other Englishmen; but nothing enduring was accomplished 
until Haydn had been in England, when he heard the Handel 
Commemorations. Haydn took a libretto which had been 
written for Handel, on the subject of ‘‘ The Creation,” and 
its success was very great. Beethoven made one attempt, 
not very successful, as he himself admitted. Spohr composed 
melodious works and introduced unaccompanied quartettes. 
The real restorer of modern oratorios was Mendelssohn, who 
revived Bach’s ‘‘Passion Music” in 1829, and subsequently 
composed ‘‘St. Paul” and ‘‘Elijah,” the former of which is 
the favorite in Germany, the latter in England. Most com- 
posers have since imitated Mendelssohn's style more or less, 
until the present time. 
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HOW TO PRACTICE. 
WILSON G. SMITH. 


TUDENTS often enquire of their teachers just how long 

they are to practice daily, and many are often astonished 

at me when | require of my professional pupils but four hours. 

The fact is, and this point is not always apparent to pupils, 

it is not so much the amount of time devoted to practice, but 

rather the quality of the work done. By systematic work 

more can be accomplished in three or four hours than in a 

whole day spent at the piano with no systematized scheme 
for work. 

Let us take two hours as a basis and see what one can 
accomplish if economy of time and system of action are 
observed. Thirty minutes devoted to technic, including not 
more than two major and their relative minor scales and 
other purely technical work. Suppose, for example, we 
take the scales of C and G major; A and E minor played in 
parallel and contrary motion; added to this the arpeggios, 
based upon the tonic, subdominant and dominant triads, 
with -the dominant seventh added—these also to be played 
in parallel and contrary motion. 

To accomplish this in thirty minutes requires much econ- 
omy of time, but it can be done. 

Each day take two new scales, major and minor, with 
their arpeggios as indicated, and in the course of the week 
you have canvassed the entire field. 

Second—Thirty minutes devoted to practice of some spe- 
cial etude. It is not necessary in etude practice to study the 
entire etude at one sitting. On the contrary, | always insist 
upon my pupils studying their etudes in sections, which is 
not indicated in the edition being used. | always subdivide 
for them. Etude practice should be done in the same man- 
ner that one memorizes a poem, viz., learn a verse at a time. 
It is an easy matter to impress upon the pupil's mind the 
plan for memorizing poetry, but they do not seem to realize 
that the same rule holds good of piano practice and music 
memorizing. 

Third—Thirty minutes devoted to a review of the former 
lesson or previous day’s work. 

Fourth—Thirty minutes devoted to a systematic practice 
of the piece. Students are too prone to attempt interpreta- 
tion before the technic of a composition has been mastered. 
Pieces should be practiced the first few days as simple tech- 
nical exercises, the paramount idea being to so familiarize 
the fingers with its execution that they will find the proper 
notes automatically when the mind is employed in giving a 
proper interpretation to the musical thoughts involved. 

By pursuing the above plan students will readily see how 
much can be accomplished, and by such a judicious course 
of work they will not only facilitate their own progress, but 
will spare their teacher an unlimited amount of trouble and 
anxiety. 

| trust that those students who may chance to read this 
will give the plan presented a trial, and see for themselves 
the great improvement in their progress, as well as an added 
interest in their work.—Song Journal. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


HAD, among other pleasures at the recent meeting of the 

M. M. T. A. at Saginaw, the privilege of spending a cou- 
ple of days with my old teacher, Xaver Scharwenka, and to 
say that | enjoy his playing and sparkling wit in repartee is 
putting the matter very mildly. Scharwenka is a composer- 
pianist, for whom I have always entertained the profound- 
est admiration, dating from my early student days to the 
present time, and | have always found him, for one so gifted, 
exceptionally unostentatious and free from the halo of mys- 
tery that often surrounds celebrated and successful musi- 
cians. His own success has not rendered him oblivious to 
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the possible merits of others, and many young musicians 
can remember with keen appreciation words of encourage- 
ment and advice he has given them—myself among the 
number. 

I have recently received from his publishers a number of 
his later compositions, and name some of them below as 
worthy the attention of pianists and teachers who are in 
search of first-class novelties: 


Seen Sommnde, 2. s «6 1.0 o » 2. %8 Op. 63-1, Grade 5. 
ME. 6 5 ee ts ee 6 oe Op. 65-1, Grade 4-5. 
mo Rl ee Op. 67-1, Grade 4-5. 
bo RE ee Op. 71-3, Grade 4. 
oe Ween Peete.” ws ce ia «eo Op. 71-4, Grade 4. 
el Fe ee eee Op. 71-2, Grade 4. 
**Zum Andenken” (Remembrance), . . - Op. 65-2, Grade 5. 
De ais © bs Ul) ees . - Op. 65-2, Grade 5. 


All of the above pieces are of exceptional musical worth, 
and represent the composer in some of his most genial 
moods. They will make valuable additions to the repertory 
of either pianist or teacher. Witson G. SMITH, 


NIMBLENESS OF FINGER. 
J. S. VAN CLEVE. 


Py reply to a correspondent Mr. Van Cleve writes as follows 
in the Etude: 

When we learn to play the piano we are simply acquiring 
a vast and complicated set of delicate motions, and a suffi- 
cient number of repetitions will teach the body to perform 
any act automatically which is at all within its powers of 
performance. No efforts can teach us to fly, but we take a 
million steps and come to be strong, graceful walkers, who 
can step unconsciously and survey the beauty of the world 
while taking a constitutional stroll, or can turn the mind 
inward and compose strophes of poetry or strains of music 
while mechanically pacing to and fro. 

When you teach your fingers to walk upon the keyboard 
you must simply insist by a mental effort that each motion 
shall be perfect, and then repeat them till they flow from 
within by an involuntary pulsation. You can not play the 
piano till your technic is like an Artesian well spouting forth 
with an irrepressible gush. Force-pump music is worthless. 

You express surprise because you can not get these ripples 
of notes to swirl off six to the beat at metronome one hun- 
dred and twenty, since your hand is extremely loose. 

Just here probably lies your difficulty. A hand too loose 
is as bad for purposes of piano-playing as a thick, pudgy, 
and unpliant fist. 

The fingers in piano-playing are oy little levers curved 
to a quadrant or quarter circle, and for levers to act with 
extreme precision and hair-breadth accuracy they must have 
a firm fulcrum as well as oily hinges. 

| presume the difficulty is that your knuckles and wrist 
are so excessively loose that they wabble like a piece of soft 
rubber and do not hold the fingers at an advantageous rela- 
tion to the keyboard. 

One further suggestion is pertinent. The power to move 
the fingers with the celerity of a hummingbird’s wing is 
partly, perhaps largely, temperamental, and the outgrowth 
of what the phrenologists call the nervous temperament. 

There are persons who naturally move with a darting 
restlessness like quicksilver, while others are heavy and 
sluggish as lead; there are those who talk in a sputter of 
from two hundred to three hundred words a minute, while 
the natural rate of others may be less than one hundred; so 
with pianists—there are even artists to whom dazzling heights 
of speed are unattainable. 

There are so many kinds of piano music that you will be 
able to find something suitable to you even if you never 
reach a Satisfactory velocity. As for Czerny, however, grind 
away at him; his music is the pianist’s whetstone. 
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TO THE PIANIST. 


A WRITER in one of the Boston papers regarding piano 
practice says: It can be proved by plain and easily 
understood figures that even with the systematic workers 
the development of the most important part of the hands 
has been left undone. 

The strength of a chain is only the resisting power of its 
weakest link; and the power of any set of fingers for even 
and uniform execution is entirely dependent on the develop- 
ment of the weaker and universally neglected fourth and fifth 
fingers. There is, to use a phrase employed in speaking of 
uneven action in the members of a boat crew, a ‘‘ break”’ 
between three and four. In a boat, this would mean that 
the man rowing in seat number three was too quick for 
number four, or vice versa. Using the same phrase in the 
case of the fingers,. it means that the first, second, and third 
fingers are, in ninety-nine out of a hundred hands, developed 
farand away beyond the power of the fourth and fifth fingers 
to keepup with them. Hours and hours of the hardest work 
have been put in by conscientious students, to even up the 
work of the fingers, and yet the very exercises used have 
often made the matter worse. Whyr Simply because the 
strong fingers of the hand are not only used very largely in 
general playing, but are actually given from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of all the work in technical exercises. There 
can be but one result; the strong fingers get stronger and 
stronger, and the gap between them and the neglected mem- 
bers becomes wider and wider. 

This is the great mistake in the piano practicing of the 
world, and the fingers prove the case so relentlessly that it 
is hardly possible to dispute the conclusions. Granting these 
most evident conclusions, the next question is remedy. 
This, fortunately, is in one way very simple; although it 
makes necessary the widest change in the prevailing method 
of writing technical exercises and in the use of those that 
we now have. 

Whoever will give the fourth and fifth fingers plenty of 
work, and will also practice steadily on a series of exercises, 
using the first, fourth, and fifth fingers only, in connection 
with a moderate amount of scale-work and general playing, 
will be simply amazed at the evenness that comes into the 
entire work of the hand. 

Not a single exercise should be used that does not at least 
give the weaker fingers a quantity of work equal to that 
given to the stronger; and four out of every five exercises 
used should give the weaker from three to ten times the 
amount given the stronger. A careful course of this kind of 
work will simply be a revelation to those who have struggled 
with that discouraging ‘‘break”’ at the points where the 
stronger fingers give over the work to those that are so 
poorly fitted to take it up. 


E. H. TURPIN, THE ORGANIST. 


N the series of articles, ‘Moments with Modern Musicians, ' 
which are now appearing in the Windsor Magazine, F. 
Klickmann gives a sketch of Dr. E. H. Turpin, the famous 
organist. ‘‘With a most pre-occupied expression the Doc- 
tor will arrive at the organ when he is to give a recital usu- 
ally only just in time, He looks around and at his music 
with an air of ‘Let me see, what did | come here for?—Oh 
yes, | remember now,’ and forthwith he takes his seat and 
dives into his pocket, trying to find a program. The guest 
who is in the organ loft has anticipated this, however, and, 
program in hand, reads out the first item. ‘Oh, thank you 
very much,’ says the Doctor in the most courteous way. ‘1 
had a program somewhere, | know; but things do disappear 
so.” Then in an unconcerned manner a few stops are 
touched, his hands go on the keys, his feet seem to drop 
quite accidentally on to the pedals, and you find the recital 
has commenced; and the surprising part of it is, it all looks 
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so easy. To play rapid scales with the feet appears to be 
the simplest thing in the world when one watches the Doc- 
tor doing it; and when one looks at his hands and observes 
the way he plays one manual with his left hand, and a sec- 
ond manual with his right thumb, and a third manual with 
the remaining four fingers of his right hand, it seems the 
most natural proceeding imaginable. The collection of mu- 
sic Doctor Turpin takes to a recital is curiously interesting. 
| remember on one, occasion at the Crystal Palace he played 
a Beethoven movement from a full score, something else 
from a pianoforte duet copy, a Handel concerto from an an- 
tique edition that consisted of little but a figured bass, and 
finally one item on the program couldn't be found. ‘I know 
| had it somewhere,’ he said, turning out the contents of 
his coat pockets, where at last he unearthed a much doubled- 
up half sheet of manuscript music-paper, on which a very 
indistinct bass was written. ‘Ah, here it is. This is the 
only copy I have; but it is sufficient to refresh my memory.’” 


POINTS FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST. 
(From a book by Mr. W. H. Webbe.) 
GENERAL FAULTS. 


1. Want of accuracy (playing false notes). 

2. Playing too rapidly or too slowly. 

3. Indistinctness of execution (caused mostly by bad 
fingering). 

4. Giving notes and rests their wrong value. 

5. Thumping. 

6. Skimming (missing notes and weak playing). 

7. Want of evenness. 

8. Weak upper note in octave-playing. 

g. Using pedals when not required. 

10. Lack of feeling and expression. 

11. Inattention to rhythm and phrasing. 

12. Uneven trilling. 

13. Altering the terms of expression given by the com- 


14. Interpolating strange runs and chords. 

15. Neglecting force marks. 

16. Unskillful playing of ornaments and abbreviations. 
17. Not comprehending the character of the music played. 


MAXIMS. 


1. Never jingle (Schumann). 

2. Do not attempt a piece beyond your powers. 

3. Always finish a piece commenced (Schumann). 

4. Prefer to render easy pieces well to playing difficult 
ones badly. 

5. Always play as if a master were listening (Schumann). 

6. Consider technical work the foundation of good play- 
ing. 

7. Donot practice when unwell or tired from overwork. 

8. Remember that every piece of music well learnt is its 
own reward. 


NOTICE TO BICYCLISTS. 


HE invigorating exercise on the bicycle has one defect, 
and that is its tension on the muscles of the lower arm 


‘and wrist and the stiffening of the hand and fingers, particu- 


larly with females. 

To offset this it is only necessary to practice on the piano 
for one-half to one hour after using the bicycle. This will 
not only relieve the tension of the arm and wrist, but will 
restore flexibility to the hands and fingers, and prepare them 
for more usefulness in bicycling, for piano practice not only 
gives flexibility but strength’and power to the hands and 
fingers. Always practice on the piano after using the bicy- 
cle. This will prevent your hands and fingers from becom- 
ing rigid, callous, ungainly and stiff. 
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MUSIC OF ST. PETER’S. 


Oo the Chapel of the Sacrament is the Chapel of 
the Choir. St. Peter’s is a cathedral, and is managed b 
a chapter of canons, each of whom has his seat in the choir 
and his vote in the disposal of the cathedral’s income, which 
is considerable. The chapter maintains the choir of St. Pe- 
ter’s, a body of musicians quite indepéndent of the so-called 
‘‘Pope’s Choir,” which is properly termed the ‘‘Choir of 
the Sistine Chapel,” and which is paid by the Pope. 

No musical instruments are ever used in the Sistine. In 
the choir, on the contrary, there are two large organs. The 
one on the west side is employed on all ordinary occasions; 
it is over two hundred years old, and is tuned about two 
whole tones below the modern pitch. It is so worn out that 
an organ-builder is in attendance at every service to make 
repairs at a moment's notice. The bellows leak, the stops 
stick, some notes have a chronic tendency to ‘‘ cypher,” and 
the pedal ‘‘trackers’’ unhook themselves unexpectedly. 
But the canons would certainly not think of building a new 
organ. 

Should they ever do so, and tune the instrument to the 
modern pitch, the consternation of the singers would be 
great; for the music is all written for the existing organ, and 
could not be performed two notes higher, not to mention the 
confusion that would arise when all the music is sung at 
sight. This is a fact not generally known, but worthy of 
notice. The music sung in St. Peter’s, and, indeed, in most 
Roman churches, is never rehearsed or practiced. The mu- 
sic itself is entirely in manuscript, and is the property of the 
choirmaster, or, as is the case in St. Peter's, of the chapter, 
and there is no copyright in it beyond this fact of actual 
possession, protected by the simple plan of never allowing 
any musician to have his part in his hand except while he is 
actually performing it. 

In the course of a year the same piece may be sung sev- 
eral times, and the old choristers may become acquainted 
with a good deal of the music in this way, but never other- 
wise. Mozart is reported to have learned Allegri’s ‘‘ Miserere”’ 
by ear, and to have written it down from memory. The 
other famous ‘‘ Misereres’’ which are now published were 
pirated in a similar way. The choirmaster of that day was 
very unpopular. Some of the leading singers, who had sung 
the ‘‘ Misereres”’ during many years in succession, and had 
thus learned their respective parts, met and put together what 
they knew into a whole, which was at once published, to 
the no small annoyance and discomfiture of the enemy. But 
much good music is quite me a the reach of the public— 
Palestrina’s best motets, airs by Alessandro Stradella, the fa- 
mous hymn of Raimondi, in short a great musical library, 
an archivio, as the Romans call such a collection, all of which 
is practically lost to the world. 

It is wonderful that under such circumstances the choir of 
St. Peter’s should obtain even such creditable results. Ata 
moment's notice an organist and about one hundred singers 
are called upon to execute a florid piece of music, which 
many of them have never seen or heard; the accompaniment 
is played at sight from a mete figured bass, on a tumble- 
down instrument two hundred years old, and the singers, 
both the soloists and the chorus, sing from thumbed bits of 
manuscript parts written in old-fashioned characters on pa- 
per often green with age. No one has ever denied the extra- 
ordinary musical facility of Italians, but if the general mu- 
sical world knew how Italian church music is performed it 
would be yery much astonished. 

It is no wonder that such music is sometimes bad. But 
sometimes it is very good, for there are splendid voices 
among the singers, and the Maestro Renzi, the chief organist, 
is a man of real talent, as well as of amazing facility. His 
modernizing influence is counterbalanced by that of the old 
choirmaster, Maestro Meluzzi, a first-rate musician, who 
would not for his life change a hair of the old-fashioned tra- 


ditions. Yet there are moments, on certain days, when the 
effect of the great old organ, with the rich voices blending 
in some good harmony, is very solemn and stirring. The 
outward persuasive force of religion lies largely in its music, 
and the religions that have no songs make few proselytes.— 
F. Marion Crawford, in the Century. 





MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


MARTINUS Sieveking, the eminent pianist, who will re- 
turn to America to make a recital tour in the fall, was 
born in the city of Amsterdam, Holland, on March 24, 1867, 
which leaves him at his present age of twenty-nine among 
the youngest of living adult virtuosi. His family is an old 
and aristocratic one, dating back to the fifteenth century, 
and can boast in its present century of many famous profes- 
sional men and statesmen. 

Sieveking is the child of musical parents, his father having 
been an expert, practical musician, and scholar, and his 
mother a celebrated opera singer. 

His father gave the boy his first lessons, bringing him to a 
point where at the age of ten he could play well and with- 
out effort the first concerto of Beethoven. He was then 
placed under Julius Rontgen, of the Leipsic Conservatory, 
for piano, and under Franz Coenen for harmony, counter- 
point, composition, and orchestration. After eight years’ 
arduous study these masters declared that there was no 
more technically which they could teach him, the rest that 
he required being to be found in contact with the world and 
the fruit of vital experience. 

Sieveking went from Leipsic to Paris, and within two 
years had the proud satisfaction of hearing a suite of his 
own composition played by the Lamoureux Orchestra. In 
1890 he made his first visit to London, where his uncle, Sir 
Henry Sieveking, is physician to Queen Victoria. While 
here he made tours with Edward Lloyd, tenor; Fernando 
Arboz, violinist to the Queen of Spain, and Popper, the 
famous ’cellist. In the same year he made, with brilliant 
success, a tour with Adelina Patti, in which he proved to 
himself his magnetic power in drawing and holding an 
audience. 

Sieveking visited America in the winter of 1895, and just 
before the Christmas holidays of 1895 appeared in Boston 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, playing the Saint- 
Saens G minor concerto. Seldom has any performance in 
scholarly critical Boston called forth such unreserved en- 
thusiasm and praise. 

His playing is in general characterized by a poetic tender- 
ness and grace, and a peculiarly subtle lingering charm of 
tone which vibrates with feeling. He is a discreet master of 
nuance, and knows how to extract from the modern in- 
strument all the tone colors, dark and light, of which it is 
capable. For while Martinus Sieveking is characterized 
mainly as a poetic pianist, it must not be assumed that he 
lacks either power or breadth. He is esteemed principally 
poetic because of rare and peculiar gifts accorded him be- 
yond other pianists in this direction; a beauty of sensuous 
singing tone, and an ethereal quality in tender episodes which 
belong to few, but while So these qualities specific- 
ally beyond his average brethren he also possesses vigor, 
boldness and authority in a well-balanced degree. As a 
technician he stands foremost, accomplishing all sorts of 
tours de force with a consummate ease which astonishes 
many piano virtuosi already launched, but who can never 
compass the marvelous facility and dexterity of Sieveking. 

Technic, however, is never a temptation to Sieveking to 
obscure or violate pure musical art. With resources of a 
most dazzling nature at such ready command a pianist might 
at times be tempted to exhibitions of digital show, but such 
form no attraction for Sieveking, who accepts his technic 
purely for what a true artist should—the medium of expres- 
sion for his artistic ideals. 
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Murmuring Spring. 
(Murmelnder Quell.) 
Characteristic Sketch. 
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GIPSY DANCE. 


H. LICHNER. 
Allegro agitato. 
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Far brighter than fire. 


(Kein Feuer keine Kohle.) 
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Tue Delsartian idea of ‘‘devitalizaiion”’ is a most excellent 
one for pianists and organists to adopt. Under the excite- 
ment of playing, the muscles become rigid and hard to work. 
A ‘‘letting?go” for a moment rests them wonderfully. 


TEACHERS Outside of the large cities can keep up with the 
times only by means of a good musical journal. The Vistror 
not only gives monthly information of all important events, 
mated of teaching, and practical instruction by eminent 
teachers and writers, but supplies a generous quantity of the 
best teaching music of various grades with every issue. 


A RECENT critique on Wagner says truly that each art 
comes to its highest expression when it keeps most within 
the range of its limitations. The attempt to overstep the 
proper boundaries may be seen in the ‘‘tone pictures” of 
music and the ‘‘melodies” of painting. Program music is 
also a case in point. We are never satisfied with the legiti- 
mate. 











Do pupils often consider how many different things a note 
on the staff stands for? It represents the relative length of a 
tone, its highness or lowness, its power or expression, its 
quality, and back and above all other things the idea of the 
composer intended to be expressed by it and its companion 
characters. The alertness of the mind is shown in the fact 
that a good reader will interpret all these different things as 
one, and instantly, upon sight of the written character. 





THINKING music is the open sesame to all intelligent and 
ready sight-reading. If, in looking at the notation, we think 
only of lengths, powers and pitches, we miss the essentials 
altogether. It is like dwelling upon the name of a person 
with whom we are acquainted rather than seeing the person 
through the written word. It is also like eating the husk 
instcad of the grain within it. The -_ of Dr. Lowell 
Mason and his associates, Root and Bradbury, in the old 
Normal Institutes, were ail trained in melody and harmony, 
thoroughly, so as to be able to think in music before allowed 
to use its signs. Would that there were more teachers like 
that celebrated trio in these hurrying, scurrying days. 








wn 


Tue typical American symphony is yet to be composed, 
that is, if there is such a thing as distinctive national music. 
Our present compositions in the classic forms are much like 
the composite picture recently produced, entitled the ‘‘Typ- 
ical American Girl.” ‘‘ It’s awfully pretty,” said a looker-on; 
‘‘| wonder if | know any of them?” ‘“‘I'll give you their 
names,” said the photographer, ‘‘and you can tell. They 
are Maggie Groarty, Sophie Psxczinski, Wilhelmina Schwartz, 
Rebecca Einstein, and Christine Oleson.”’ 


It is said that Johann Strauss, though his music is full of 
spontaneity, can not work to order. Weeks and months 
pass without his touching a pen ora piano. During these 
periods he visits his friends, drives, and enjoys his leisure to 
the utmost. When an idea comes to him he jots it down. 
Often his only available note-book is his cuffs, and he often 
comes home with them covered with themes and motives. 
Something like this, we presume, comes to all writers, literary 
and musical. The well runs dry at times, and an enforced 
rest is needed before the mind can work freely and readily 
again. Some writers, however, prove the rule by being 
exceptions to it, and claim that their work is done at regular 
hours everyday, whether they feel like itor not. ‘‘It's all in 
the bringing up.” 


IT is a question whether modern methods of teaching music 
are in some of their characteristics any improvement upon 
those of other days. Our singers do not read nearly as well 
as those of the days of the old-fashioned singing-school, 
crude as some of its appliances were. Our church choir 
members of today would be at a loss, we think, to apply the 
words of one book to the tune of another, offhand, so to 
speak, but this is what the choir singer of twenty-five and 
more years ago could do readily. In those days the congre- 
gational hymn and tune book with its words and music on 
the same page was not known, the hymns and tunes being 
in separate books. The singers who were trained in the 
village singing-school could sing any hymn, tune or anthem 
of the day at sight. How many of the choir members of 
today can do this? And if not, why not? 

IN the Swiss mountains the goitre is much affected by the 
inhabitants thereof. It is a huge, disagreeable flabby lump 
under the chin or on the side of the neck, making a most 
unpleasant object to look at to one not brought up to that 
sort of thing. It makes a person so lop-sided that it is a 
wonder that he is able to walk straight. This physically 
abnormal condition is analogous to the mental state of one 
who is one-sided in his musical education. A musician, 
no matter what his specialty may be, should have a well- 
grounded general musical training. A pianist should know 
something of the voice and organ; he will be a better teacher 
and a better performer for this general knowledge. One 
may desire to make a specialty of the piano, or organ, or 
voice, or harmony, but if he does not know something about 
all of these he can not do good work with any one of them. 


FINGERS THAT HEAR. 

The editor of the Visiror has long been interested in 
watching the remarkable mental development of Helen 
Keller, the blind and deaf girl, whose education began at 
the Perkins’ Institute for the Blind, at Boston, and has since 
been continued by a special teacher, Miss Sullivan. 

Miss Keller seems to have easily accomplished all that is 
usually required of bright pupils who are gifted with sight 
and hearing, including French and other higher branches. 
She talks readily, and her writings are full of bright and 
original ideas. A most remarkable accomplishment of this 
gifted young lady is that of hearing through her fingers. 
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The faculty which she has developed must necessarily lead 
to interesting researches in vibration and sound. The sub- 
ject is a very suggestive one, but we must content ourselves, 
at this time, with a bare statement of the facts. 

Miss Keller hears through her fingers by placing them on 
the lips, face, and throat of the person speaking to her. 
The process is well described by a reporter of the New York 
Sun, who visited her for this purpose. She puts the fore- 
finger on the lips, the second finger on the muscles adjacent 
to one of the nostrils, the third on the hollow part of the 
cheek, and the thumb under the chin, close against the 
throat. She gets the labials through the first finger, the 
nasal tones through the second finger, the gutturals through 
the thumb, and the other elements of a word through a 
combination of all the fingers. When she listens her hand 
seers to be carelessly spread out over the face of the person 
talking to her. 

The facility which Miss Keller has acquired in recognizing 
the shading of vowel sounds through her fingers is astonish- 
ing. The consonants are easier to get, because of the throat 
and lip motions used in making them. She is as able 
to distinguish the difference between ‘‘ Brooklyn” and 
‘‘Brookline,” as between ‘‘ Boston” and ‘‘New York.” 
A test applied by Principal Wright, of a New York school, 
was the reading by him ofa selection from the ‘‘Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” Miss Keller spread her fingers over 
his face and repeated what he read as he went along. She 
followed him with ease. Another test was given by Dr. 
Humason, for the purpose of showing Miss Keller’s power 
in noticing inflections. The Doctor spoke the sentence, 
‘‘| hope you are well today,” and used the falling inflection 
four times before he gave the rising intonation. Every time 
she repeated the sentence just as he uttered it, and then, 
with a smile of satisfaction, told him which inflection he had 
used. Of course she does this through tone vibration. 
She can hear nothing, but so marvelously acute are her senses 
that, with an earnest effort, she can even duplicate a tone of 
the voice exactly in a musical scale. Physicians say that 
she can detect tones of the voice through the vibration that 
comes with overtones. She can play a little upon the piano, 
and is able to detect discords. She may yet learn to sing. 

The marvels of sound have only begun to be unveiled. 
At first sound appealed to the ear only; then to the eye by 
means of the color organ. Now comes this blind and deaf 
girl, who hears by the sense of touch. What wonders yet 
remain to be revealed ? 


CITY NOTES. 


Miss Grace Mayo was at last accounts in Dresden, and un- 
decided as to when she will return to America. 


Mr. A. J. Gantvoort will address the Woman’s Musical 
Club some time in December on music in the public schools. 


Signor Campanari and his family, together with several 
of his old pupils who wish to continue their studies with 
him, sailed for Italy Saturday, August 22. 


Miss Clara Baur’s Summer Music-school has been unusu- 
ally large and prosperous. The pupils’ recitals show a most 
satisfactory degree of progress in the higher grades of study. 


Mrs. Alex. Hill has been appointed chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Woman’s Musical Club for the en- 
suing year, and is preparing a fine list of attractions for the 
coming meetings. 


Signor Tirindelli is one of the latest accessions to the mu- 
ical coterie of the city. He is to be connected with the 
Symphony Orchestra and the College of Music. He is a 
most excellent composer. 


The officers of the Avondale Woman’s Choral Society for 
the coming year are as follows: President, Mrs. N. J. 
Elsenheimer; Treasurer, Miss Ida Weil; Librarian, Miss 
Nellie Bing; Director, Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge; Accom- 
panist, Mrs. Jacob Bloom. 

The Society will give two public concerts with first-class 
soloists, and four Soiree Musicals for the associate members. 
The Club will accept concert engagements for whole pro 
grams. Rehearsals begin October 5. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. August Wm. Hoffmann, the well-known teacher and 
composer, of St. Louis, is about to leave that city to assume 
charge of the Piano Department of Duquesne Conservatory 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Thayer, of Springfield, Ill., has organized a vocal 
class in Pana, Ill., and also one in Taylorsville, and is doing 
good work. We shall be glad to hear of singing-schools 
becoming very general this fall and winter. 


Frank M. Davis, whose name is a prominent one in many 
Sunday-school singing-books, was found dead in his bed at 
the spiritualist camp at Anderson, Ind., Saturday night, 
August 3. Mr. Davis had been South, and was on his way 
to his home in Finley, Mich., and stopped off for a few 
days at the campgrounds. He had not been well for some- 
time, and it is believed that he died of heart disease. 


Dr. Root’s new gospel song, ‘‘Oh, to live for Him,” page 
23, ‘‘Uplifting Songs,” is one of the favorites at the Bay 
View (Mich.) Assembly, where the book is in use. ‘‘Up- 
lifting Songs” is winning its way rapidly. Many very en- 
thusiastic letters have been received concerning it. ‘‘I think 
it is the finest collection of first-class music issued in years” 
is but a common expression among those who use it. 


CURRENT NOTES. 
‘*Good-bye” still goes, and Paoli Tosti has just finished 
his five-hundredth song. 


Dr. J. W. Bischoff, the blind musician, of Washington, D. 
C., was married to Miss Elsie May Bond, of Americus, Kan- 
sas, July 29. 


_ The Strand Musical Magazine says that the oldest living 
English composer is Charles Salaman, whose song ‘‘| arise 
from dreams of thee” was published over sixty years ago. 


The highest sum paid to operatic artists in Vienna or Paris 
is $200 per night, and that is considered good pay. Amer- 
ican managers please take due notice, and govern yourselves 
accordingly. 


Edouard Hesselberg’s Grand Polonaise, recently issued 
by our publishers, has been adopted by Dr. Joachim for use 
in the Hoch-Schule in Berlin. Mr. Hesselberg leaves the 
— Conservatory, and goes to Denver, Col., after this 

ate. 


Mr. Wilson G. Smith has struck a new and important 
vein in the preparation of his recently published ‘‘Five- 
Minute Studies,” ‘‘Thematic Octave Studies,” and other 
teaching works. They will greatly aid in the future teach- 
ing and practicing of certain difficulties in the path of the 
student. 


The festival orchestra at Bayreuth this year is composed 
of thirty-three violins, twelve violas, thirteen ’cellos, eight 
basses, five flutes, six oboes and altoboes, four clarinets 
(including Muhlfeld), one brass clarinet, four bassoons, one 
double bassoon, eight horns, four tenor and bass tubas, four 
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— one bass trumpet, five trombones, one contra bass 
trombone, one contra bass tuba, seven harps, and three 
drums—in all, 121 players. 


The latest musical fad is the composite song, written by 
a symposium of popular song-writers. Each author con- 
tributes a line, written with a careful regard to the rhythm 
of the whole, and the result, while not claiming to be a 
literary gem, has a jingle and ‘‘go” which are noticeable in 
all the popular songs of the day. The contributors fre- 
quently represent all styles of popular composition, from the 
most pathetic to the gayest; and the medley produced has 
a charm for certain ears that more classic music might not 
touch. 


SANKEY’S MOST FAMOUS HYMN. 


A! a great gathering recently in Denver, Mr. Ira W. San- 
key, before singing ‘‘The Ninety and Nine,”’ which per- 
haps of all his compositions is the one that has brought him 
the most fame, gave an account of its birth. Leaving Glas- 
gow for Edinburgh with Mr. Moody, he stopped at a news- 
stand and bought a penny religious paper. Glancing over 
it as they rode on the cars, his eye fell upon a few little 
verses in the corner of the page. Turning to Mr. Moody, 
he said, ‘‘I've found my hymn.” But Mr. Moody was 
busily engaged, and did not hear a word. Mr. Sankey did 
not find time to make a tune for the verses, so he pasted 
them in his music scrapbook. One day they had an unusu- 
ally impressive meeting in Edinburgh, in which Doctor Bonar 
had spoken with great effect on ‘‘The Good Shepherd.” 
At the close of the address Mr. Moody beckoned to his 
partner to sing something appropriate. At first he could 
think of nothing but the Twenty-third Psalm, but that he 
had sung so often; his second thought was to sing the verses 
he had found in the newspaper, but the third thought was, 
How could it be done when he had no tune for them? Then 
a fourth thought came, and that was to sing the verses any- 
way. He put the verses before him, touched the keys of 
the organ, opened his mouth and sang, not knowing where 
he was going to come out. He finished the first verse amid 
profound silence. He took a long breath and wondered if 
he could sing the second the same way. He tried it and 
succeeded. After that it was easy to sing it. When he 
finished the hymn the meeting was all broken down—the 
throngs were crying, and the ministers were sobbing all 
around him. Mr. Sankey says it was the most intense mo- 
ment of his life. From that moment it was a popular hymn. 
Mr. Moody said at the time that he had never heard a song 
like that. It was sung at every meeting, and was soon 

oing over the world. While traveling in the Highlands of 

otland a short time later Mr. Sankey received a letter 
from a lady at Melrose, thanking him for singing the verses 
written by her sister. That sister was Elizabeth C. Clephane. 
He wished to call it ‘‘The Lost Sheep,” but Mr. Moody in- 
sisted upon calling it ‘‘Ninety and Nine” whenever he 
announced it. Mr. Sankey firmly believes that God inspired 
him to sing that song with such effect, and the honor should 
be His. 


THE GROWTH OF MUSIC. 


J. M. TRACY. 


MUSICIANS all over the world rejoice to note the growing 
interest people are taking in the course of musical edu- 
cation. There is a strong feeling of hope among them that 
this feeling is sincere and permanent, and that music will 
soon take the important place it once occupied in the days 
of the old Roman Empire, when Nero was Emperor. History 
informs us that Nero was a famous musician; that he prided 
himself on his skill as a singer and player on the harp. He 
instituted prize contests in all the large cities of his empire, 
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where he appeared as a contestant, and succeeded in winning 
most of the prizes. As he is reported to have been the 
wealthiest musician the world has ever known, it may be 
supposed his money had something to do with his gaining 
all the prizes. Undoubtedly he was like most politicians of 
today, who use their wealth to advance them to position, 
power and glory. In Nero’s time music was one of the 
important branches taught. It ranked equally with mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and no person's education was con- 
sidered complete who was not a thorough scholar in the 
science of music. 

Later on, during the 16th and 17th centuries, special atten- 
tion was given to the study of music in England, so much 
so that no man was considered a gentleman who could not 
sing acceptably in public and accompany himself on the 
harp. After this there came a time when music, like some 
of her sister arts, was neglected and almost forgotten; but 
we rejoice to know the tide has turned, and that it is fast 
regaining the important position it once held. 


TEACHER AND TAUGHT. 
|= subject of teaching music interests teacher and pupil 
alike, says the Musician, A great deal depends upon 
how you teach; how the pupil receives and digests it is of 
equal importance. 

Aimost any person with a musical education can teach 
music; but it is only those who apply scientific methods can 
teach successfully. Anyone can study music; but it is only 
those who enter heartily into the work, and are always in a 
recipient mood, can sfudy successfully. 

Due attention should be given to making the pupil study 
intelligently, to have the subject taught clearly understood 
in his mind. To accomplish this you must be explicit in 
your statements, painstaking in your teachings, logical in 
your reasonings. Have your scholar think for himself, rea- 
soning from cause to effect. See that he clearly compre- 
hends each lesson; have him demonstrate the subject under 
consideration by example or otherwise, so that you may 
know whether additional consideration and help from you 
are necessary. 

Too rapid advancement is worse than no advancement. 
Reason is more potent than memory. Better is it to be 
master of a single subject than a semi-dunce on a hundred. 
A lesson understood is a lesson learned for life. 


DON'TS FOR PUPILS. 


Don't sing your counts. 

Don't hold the key down over a rest. 

Don’t be late to your lesson. 

Don't say, ‘‘I don’t think su,” when your teacher says 
you played your lesson well. It is impolite, to say the least. 

5. Don't add to your lesson beyond that which the 
teacher assigned; remember the teacher knows best how 
much you can learn. 

6. Don't allow your teacher to do anything for you that 
you can do for yourself. 

7. Don't repeat to your teacher some unkind remark you 
may have heard from some other teacher or pupil. 

8. Don’t sit and stare at the previous pupil finishing her 
lesson, if you happen to come ahead of your time. Pick 
up a book, or let something appear to engage your attention. 

g. Don’t think that because you are reviewing your 
studies there is no need for diligent practice. 

10. Don't think you are advancing rapidly because you 
are attempting music that is much too difficult for you. One 
easy piece well played is worth a hundred difficult pieces 
murdered. 

11. Don’t allow your piano to remain out of tune.- 
Allegro. 
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THE ART OF PIANO-PLAYING. 


<OMEONE has pertinently said, ‘‘Music has charms to 

soothe a savage breast,” and true it is, for music is the 
motive power of the soul, which none can resist, says a 
writer in the Musical Record. Harmony is divine attribute, 
expressed by man in multitudinous ways. 

One of the most enchanting accomplishments is piano- 
playing, which instrument is the king of instruments, and 
he who-excels in the art of manipulation gains hosts of 
friends. This accomplishment is the introduction into the 
highest and choicest society, and productive of the greatest 
within the prerogative of musical acquirements. 

But excellency in piano-playing, as in every other depart- 
ment of life’s activities, depends upon labor. ‘‘ Practice 
makes perfect,” is the old adage, and applies as well to mu- 
sic as any other undertaking. To excel in piano-playing 
requires time, patience, and labor. A half-hearted service 
in any line is attended with unsatisfactory results. 

Music is born of the soul, and demands a coordination 
of soul and body to be harmoniously expressed. Music 
without a soul is like a body without life. The notes are a 
part of the instrument, the expression is an element or func- 
tion of the soul, and unless they coordinate the result is 
mechanical. Expression is the heart of music. It is this 
that inspires, elevates, and entertains. Soul-inspiration is 
essential to good results. 

Professional tutoring is requisite to correct manipulation 
of the piano. It can not be taught by a bungler. It is an 
art gained by successive practice, experiment, and experi- 
ence. A proficient instructor forces the coordination of the 
mind and the body. One is the soul, and the other the 
agent which expresses the behest of the soul. Both must 
be trained and a competent instructor is paramountly es- 
sential to correctness in the art. The author is in receipt of 
scores of letters asking how he obtained the prestige and 
success that have attended him in his profession, and pub- 
licly affirms in answer thereto that practice, perseverance, 
and persistency, together with association with those who 
excel in musical art, have been the cardinal factors of his 
promotion. 

Age has nothing to do with the acquirements of the art. 
Young or old are amenable to the highest possibilities with- 
in the gift of the science. To be sure, the younger the 
pupil the better the possibilities, but young or old may 
acquire the art. 

The science of music consists of theory and practice. 
Both must be gained. The first step is determination to 
excel. This is the impetus that carries forward and sur- 
mounts the perplexities which accrue from indifference. 

It is essential in good teaching that the pupil acquires 
both the foreign and the American fingering. Music must 
be taught from its scientific, rather than from its euphonious 
standpoint. Too many depend upon the ear in playing. 
While an accurate ear is a boon to the musician, it can not 
be implicitly relied upon. Again, it is essential to play as 
well with the left as with the right hand. It is a mistaken 
idea that the left hand is the weaker member. The appar- 
ent difference is due merely to habit, not to physical struc- 
ture. One naturally employs one hand more than the other, 
which strengthens that one beyond that of its companion. 
Uniformity of hand manipulation is an essential element in 
correct teaching. Again, the graceful poise of the body, 
the suppleness of the fingers, ease of manipulation, and for- 
titude are all considerations in proficient instruction. The 
proper use of the pedal is also necessary in instruction, for 
this device is as much a part of the instrument as the keys 
themselves. 

In piano-playing there is more detail to be encountered by 
the instructor than in any other branch incidental to art. 
Therefore it is paramountly essential that a competent and 
proficient instructor be engaged by the pupil. 
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THE INDIAN FLUTE. 


MONG the tribes in both the Indian territory and the 
Dakotas musical instruments are very scarce; and when 
one is found it is quite sure to bea flute. They are made 
and used by the Cheyennes, Sioux, Arapahoes, Wichitas, 
Kiowas, Comanches, Poncas, and Pawnees. The flute is 
made out of a piece of cedar, which, when completed, meas- 
ures from two to three feet in length, and there are openings 
along the sides for keys. It is ornamented with fine oe 
skin strings tied around it; or sometimes it is covered with 
beadwork, or it mav be painted, but always presents quite 
a gorgeous appearance. Near the mouthpiece is carved the 
figure of either a horse or an eagle. These curious carvings 
represent the music; for instance, if the player has forgotten 
a certain song, he looks at the carving of the horse, or, if it 
is an eagle, he will remember some song about birds. The 
carvings also indicate the reverential respect with which the 
Indian regards these animals. He loves and admires a fine 
horse, and believes it was created for man as an auxiliary to 
his comfort. He loves and admires the eagle’s plumage, its 
kingly appearance, and its ability to reach vast heights. 
The Indian names, Flying Eagle, Big Eagle, and Spotted 
Horse betray his deep reverence for them. 

This reed instrument of the Indian is capable of making 
sweet music in the air, and would greatly puzzle the white 
musician should he try to play it. Let us compare our flute 
with the flute or clarinet of the white man. All the latter's 
instruments are good when the civilized ear listens; but for 
Indians fresh from the forest the sound is too sharp. 

Unless very proficient, you do not often play on the flute 
or clarinet without the written music for a guide; but the 
Indian flutist was never acquainted with notes, scales, or 
parts, nor the staff—that picture of a fence decorated with 
note shapes, some dropping on the ground and others flying 
in the air. The Indian flutist does not take his instrument 
from an expensive case; also, there is no trouble of tuning 
it with the piano, but simply plays a song that his heart may 
desire. In order to play the Indian flute, one must have a 
melody in the heart all through the performance. Generally, 
only the young Indians play the flute, especially when on an 
expedition to the social world; but everybody, young or old, 
can use this instrument with pleasure. When an Indian be- 
gins to play in the tepee right after a hearty supper, you may 
be sure that he is going to continue until after breakfast. 
It is hard to secure a specimen of this instrument, as an In- 
dian is unwilling to part with it. The surest way to get one 
is to offer tobacco; yet another difficulty arises—to find one. 
Among the young Indians this instrument is constantly in 
use, one after another borrowing from the owner, so at night 
its reverberating music is heard in the stillness of the night. 


USICIANSHIP is a composite thing. It involves not 

only the knowing of one instrument, but a wideness 
of musical knowledge. Virtuosity does not constitute mu- 
sicianship nowadays. The world is gradually coming to 
realize the length, breadth, heighth, and depth of musical 
art. Musical art and musical science have joined hands; 
they are uniting their forces, and the musician must conquer 
both. If the public realize, however dimly, the immensity 
of music, he must realize it much more. We used to be 
content to hear some virtuoso dazzle us with a brilliant per- 
formance, not asking for anything further. Now we demand 
Paderewskis. Now we are not in the least surprised to 
find a brilliant soloist, a composer, a /itterateur, a painter, 
and, perhaps, other talents united in the same _ person. 
Even in this day of specializing, the gauge of musicianship 
is growing larger, and the many-sidedness of true musician- 
ship is being emphasized in the one person. 
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ARTIST AND COMPOSER. 
AMUSING MEETING BETWEEN LISZT AND VERESTCHAGIN. 


T= memoirs of Verestchagin, the Russian artist, contain 
an amusing account of an evening with Liszt, the famous 
pianist. It was a reception given in the artist’s honor. Sev- 
eral of the master’s beautiful and talented pupils were pres- 
ent and treated him like a father, hanging on his arms, his 
neck, kissing him on the brow, the cheeks, the hands. 
Liszt returned their attentions by patting them on the cheek, 
chucking them under the chin, or even bestowing a smack- 
ing kiss, generally on the head. Verestchagin kept hoping 
that ‘the master” would play, though he had been warned 
that he rarely did so. At last Liszt seated himself at the 
piano and struck a few chords, but instead of playing he 
turned to his guest and asked: ‘‘Do you play anything?” 
‘‘No, monsieur, | do not play at all.” ‘But play some- 
thing!” ‘‘I only play ‘cat waltzes’ with two fingers.” 
‘‘Let’s play then!” said Liszt, moving along and. making 
room for Verestchagin beside him. The latter began to pick 
out waltzes with two fingers and Liszt improvised an elab- 
orate accompaniment. He kept poor Verestchagin playing 
thus, the same things over and over, until he was nearly 
worn out, while he made one of his pupils after the other 
take h’s place and invent accompaniments. It must be con- 
fessed that this was pretty good practice for the pupils, and 
great fun for Liszt, but, as his victim remarks, ‘‘! can now 
boast that I not only have played duets with Liszt's best pu- 
pils, but even with Liszt himself!” This is certainly far 
more than many of the so-called, the self-styled ‘‘ pupils of 
Liszt” can boast of. Their claims are said to rest in many 
cases upon the fact that Liszt once heard them play a piece 
through. 


THE SECRET OF IT. 

MARY amateurs can play a Liszt rhapsodie or a Beethoven 

sonata clearly, in time and with seeming accuracy, 
yet there is a great difference between their playing and that 
of an artist. What is the trouble? The amateur plays notes, 
the artist music. The former fails to realize the art-value of 
those little things expressed in the notation, as exact note 
values, phrasing, slurs, staccato, legato, shading, rubato, etc., 
while the latter not only observes them, but much that is 
read between the lines. The lack of effectiveness in the 
amateur’s playing is also largely due to the fact that his 
mind is taken up with reading the notes, and in a nervous 
effort not to break down—while the artist has a mind free 
from all of this, and a sensitive and refined imagination, with 
deep emotional feelings controlled by a trained intellect which 
gives shades of expression never dreamed of by the amateur 
—there is no room for noticing these delicate and exquisite 
effects. But the player who is well trained not only has all 
of this drilled into his hand, but his mind holds the art-image 
of every touch and expressive effect, and his ear has been 
trained to a critical appreciation and cognizance of all that 
he hears in the playing of an artist. 


MUSIC ON WHEELS. 

O™= of the recent novelties among bicyclists is an /Eolian 

harp, made of elastic strings, stretched from the top bar 
of the frame to the lower bar. The rush of air through the 
strings when the wheel is in motion makes a musical buzzing, 
which is sure to attract attention to the rider and his wheel. 
There are several wheelmen here who have these strings on 
their wheels, and they produce a sound loud enough to 
frighten any person who might happen to be crossing the 


street as the —. passes. There will be no need of bicycle 
bells if these bicycle harps become general among riders of 


the silent steed. 
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|! is recorded by a gentleman amateur, who, in 1846, sang 
gratuitously as a member of the Birmingham Festival 
chorus, during the first performance of ‘‘Elijah,” that a 
somewhat depressing effect was produced upon the spirits 
of the audience and performers by the partial gloom which 
pervaded the entire building on account of the absence of 
sunlight. Mendelssohn, like all great artists, was highly 
impressionable, particularly during the time he was conduct- 
ing his choicest thoughts. His countenance was observed to 
undergo frequent changes according to the varying senti- 
ment of the words which he had so pathetically succeeded 
in illustrating. He had great difficulty in restraining his 
overwrought feelings, yet, ‘‘Nature at last claimed to be 
weak.” A startling gleam of sunlight suddenly shot from 
the clouds, illumining the handsome features of the great 
composer, who could no longer restrain his tears during the 
singing of the pathetic aria ‘‘Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in their heavenly Father's realm.”” The 
incident made a deep impression at the time on the minds 
of those who witnessed this somewhat mysterious and 
startling phenomena. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Young Folks’ Musical History Club. A story by G. H 
Price $1.00 

The author’s reason for putting out this very interesting story is given in 
the preface. He was once asked the question ‘‘ Do you know of any History 
of Music written for the needs of young students?” He replied ‘‘ No, I do 
not.”” He was then asked ‘‘ Why don’t you write such a book,” and was 
urged to do so, and this ‘‘ Young Folk’s Musical History Club ”’ is the response 
to that request. The object of the book is to give some general information 
to young people of the origin and history of music, musical notation, and 
musical instruments, and to create a desire for further and more special knowl- 
edge. The plan of the work is that of a musical club of boys and girls, who 
meet once a week to listen to and discuss a paper prepared and read by one 
of their number selected at a previous meeting to “‘ look up” a special sub- 
ject. The first paper thus read and discussed was entitled ‘‘ What is Music.”’ 
Others following were ‘‘ The Origin of Music,”’ ‘‘ Vocal Music,” *‘ The Music- 
al Staff,” ‘‘ Musical Notation,” ‘‘ History of Harmony,” The Voice.” The 
Violin, Piano, Organ, and other musical instruments all receive suitable atten- 
tion, as do also the Opera, Oratorio, Cantata, etc., etc. The story is very 
pleasantly told, and ts not without a vein of humor occasioned by the sayings 
and doings of one of the members who plays the “fiddle,” and is fond of 
jokes and eatables. It is a book we can heartily recommend to our young 
readers, and it is not without interest to the older ones. The book is most 
beautifully printed and bound, and contains some very interesting illustrations 
of musical notations, ancient and modern 


Rowe 


The Vistror returns thanks to the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune for the 
following notice in a recent issue. 

Tue Musicat Visitor is a less frequent visitor than the big weeklies, but it 
always has a good deal in it, both local news and general reading. Its cus- 
tom of printing music is to be commended, especially when the selections are 
made with so much taste. This time it contains a ‘‘ Serenade Badine,” by 
Gabriel-Marie, revised and fingered by Georg Krueger; Streabbog’s ‘‘ Priere 
du Matin,” edited by Jacques Ahrem, and the song arranged by Stanford, ‘‘ My 
Love’s an Arbutus by the Borders of Lene.” Admirers of Plunkett Greene’s 
singing at the May Festival will be sure to want copies. It is adapted for low 
voices. There is, besides, a lullaby by Carlo Mora, arranged for mandolin 
and guitar by Wessenberg. 

The reading matter contains ‘‘ The Story of Annie Laurie;” ‘‘ Methods of 
Technical Developement,” by W. S. B. Mathews; “ Registers,” by Perley 
Dunn Aldrich, and an interesting paper on ‘‘ Musical Notation,” from ‘‘ The 
Young Folks’ Musical History Club,” by George H. Rowe, with many illus- 
trations of the quaint notation once in vogue. There is, besides, much com- 
ment on local music and a good deal of interesting miscellany. A little thing, 
but a thing pleasantly noticeable, is the excellence of paper and typography 
It makes reading a pleasure. This is especially true of the music. Most mag- 
azine reprints of music are so crowded or so pale as to be almost unplayable 
Tue Musicat Visitor furnishes several pages of the best sheet music. 


Dr. Wier Mitchell has been engaged for several years on a novel, which 
will give peculiar satisfaction to those who rejoice in the able and worthy 
treatment of American life and character in American fiction. The story ts 
called ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” and will begin as a serial in the No- 
vember Century. Those who have read the manuscript say that it is not 
only Dr. Mitchell’s masterpiece, but will rank as one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican novels. The scene is laid in Philadelphia before and during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and among the characters are Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, 
Benedict Arnold, and Major André. The hero of the story serves on General 
Washington’s staff. 
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THE MODEL MUSIC COURDE. 


A natural system of instruction, 
specially prepared for the 


Study of Music in Public Schools, 


By John A. Broekhoven.... 
...and A. J. Gantvoort. 





Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in 
keeping with the needs of CHILD-TRAINING through- 
out the different Periods of Child Life. 

Comprising a series of Readers, with a supplemen- 
tary Manual, for the Primary, Intermediate, Gram- 
mar, and High School Grades. 

Carefully Graded and adapted for the twofold pur- 
pose of fostering a love for good music, and the 
ability to read words and music at sight. 

Mailing Prices: Primer, 30 cts.; First Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Second Reader. 35 cts.; Third Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Fourth Reader, 45 cts.; Pifth Read- 
er, 45 cts.; Sixth Reader, 45 cts. 

Send for ‘‘ Reviews and Opinions,”’ . oe oe con 
taining letters and criticisms from Public School 
Superintendents, Music-teachers, and others. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 


8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 


The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Thoroughly logical, full ‘in de- 
tail, written in language that any ordinary student 
ean understand. Price $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. Itcovers the whole ground. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SEbECTED 
STUDIES&% 


From Op. 16, 45, 46, and 47. 








BY 
STEPHEN HELLER. 
Edited, revised, and annotated by 
THEODOR F. BOHLMANN. 


This work, which is dedicated by Mr. BohIlmann to 
his teacher and friend, Prof. Karl Klindworth, of Ber- 
lin, is of great value to teachers and students of the 
Piano. Accompanying the books is a very learned 
essay by the editor on the subject of the Heller 
Studies, which will be of great assistance in the study 
of this and similar music. Asaspecimen of music en 
graving and printing the work is unexcelled. 

In 3 Vols., Price ofeach, $1.50. Complete $2.00 net 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








iit 


Possesses every point 


of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 


piano, 


and in many points it has 


no equal. 
>>? 





It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 


PRE-EMINENT iN ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





The PALMMER-GURTIS SERIES 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Comprises the Following Works: 


1. Miss E. C. Curtis's ‘‘ Children’s Voices, How 
Harmed and How Helped.” Price 50 cents 
Ready. A manual explaining and illustrating a 
method for training children’s voices in classes. 

2. Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis’s book. 
Price 50 cents. 

3. Dr. H. R. Palmer's ‘‘ Manual for Teachers of 
Sight- = Schools,’ containing full de- 
scriptions an xplanations of everything con- 

nected with the ¢ pa ence of sight-reading, with de 

tailed expositions of the best manner of presenting 
and teaching each point. Price $1.00. 
Read ader. Price 50 cents. 
Second Reader. Price 50 cents. 
First Interm te Reader. Price 75 cents. 
Second Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents. 
Advanced Reader. Price 75 cents. In prepa 
ration. 





A Set of Vocal Modulators to accompany this | 


series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer’s Scale Model, for primary classes, kinder- 
gartens, etc. Printed from bold type, and large 
enough to be read by a class of 200. rice 75 cents. 
almer’s Vocal Modulator, No. 1, consisting of a 
central column, showin the principal key, and a 
column on either side illustrating the related keys. 
Price $1.25. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.2. This has seven 
columns, showing seven keys, illustrating all dia 
tonic and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps 
and flats, etc. Price $2.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“GL 106 Ex.” 





This seemingly strange and cabalistic for 
mula simply announces the latest publica 
tion in the Gospel Hymns series of books, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey 
Books,” of an Excelsior (small type) edi 
tion, containing the hymns and tunes of 
all the books of this famous series of sac red 
songs from No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive 

We continue to a = the other edi- 
tions as formerly. 

Price of the ‘‘ Excelsior 1 ‘to 6, w 85 cts. by 
mail—$75 per 100 by express, not prepai 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. BIGLOW AND MAIN, 
Cincinnati, New.York. Chicago. New York, 


| Of Teaching. 


INDISPENSABLE, 


A musical library is not complete unless the fol- 
lowing theoretical works are in it. 


Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony. 
A theory of musical composition from the com 
posers standpoint. A most complete work, indorsed 
»y all the prominent teachers of America. By A. J 
Price $2.00. 


Goodrich’s Musical Analysis. 

A system devised to cultivate theart of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the understanding of 
the works of the great composers. By A. J. Goodrich. 
Price $2.00. 





Goodrich. 


Primer of Music. 
The first steps in musicianship. By Dr. Wm. Mason 
and W.S. B. Mathews. Boards, 75c. Cloth, $1.00. 
A System of Harmony. 


For teacher and es By J. A. Broekhoven. 
Paper, $1.00. Clo 50 


Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary 
of Musical Terms, 

With introduction, giving a condensed treatise on 

‘* Musical Form,’ ete., ete., by W. 8S. B. Mathews and 

Emil Liebling. Price $1.00. 


Musical Copy Book. 
For private or class instruction. By J. R. Murray. 
Price 50 cts 


Rudiments of Music. 
A concise course of instruction in the art of read- 
ing music. By J. R. Murray. Price 1 


Music Tablet, 
With harmony references. Price 26 cts. 


Palmer’s Class Method 
H. R. Palmer. Price $1.00. 
Palmer's 
Elements ef Musical Composition. Price 50 cts. 
Palmer’s Theory of Music. 


Practical guide to the study of harmony. Dr. H.R. 
Palmer. Price $1.00 


Don't. 
A friendly attem pt to correct some prevalent errors 
in musical terminology. Dr. G. F. Root. Price 50c. 


Normal Musical Handbook 
For the teaching of notation, voice culture, harmony 
and church music. Dr.G.F. Root. Price $3.00. 


The same in three books. Each $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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